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separated from the mainland by narrow stretches of water from
the Ionian Sea, are interesting. One is Ithaca, the legendary
home of long-suffering Odysseus, and the other is Corfu, the
early home of the Phaeacians, whose king, Alcinous, was the
father of Nausicaa, one of the loveliest of all women in ancient
literature. To-day the island (one of the Ionian islands, occupied
first by Venice, later by the French, then by the English until
ceded by them to Greece in 1864) is chiefly famous as the place
of retreat for the defeated Serbian armies in the year 1916 and as a
target for some very loose and useless shooting on the part of
the Fascist navy only a few years ago. It may have a great future
as a winter resort, but is undoubtedly situated on one of the
great European earthquake belts.
The Dinaric Alps have a bad record as earthquake producers,
while the neighbouring island of Zante suffered most severely
from an earthquake as recently as 1893. But earthquakes have
never yet prevented people from going where it was pleasant to
be and we can discount the element of danger. We shall meet
with a great many volcanoes on our trip around the world and
still find their gentle slopes more densely populated than the less
energetic parts of the earth's brittle surface. Explain this who
may. I proceed from the Epirus further towards the south, and
behold, Bocotia!
I mention this region, which lies like a vast, empty soup-plate
between the hills of Attica towards the south and Thessaly and
the mountains of the Epirus towards the north, most particularly
because it is a classical example of that influence of Nature upon
Man which I mentioned in the beginning of this book.
To the average Greek of the good classical days, a Boeotian,
although he came from the land of Mount Parnassus, the home
of the Muses, on the slopes of which the Delphic Oracle had
established its shrine, was a clodhopper, a hcavy-wittcd rustic, a
clown, an oaf, a lout, a gawk, a thick-skulled duffer, predestined
for all the cheap slap-stick humour of the early stage.
And yet, the Boeotians by nature were no less intelligent than
the rest of the Greeks. Epaminondas, the strategist, and Plutarch,
the biographer, were Boeotians but they had left their native